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I. EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
CHAP. III. 

DOUAY VERSION. 
A ND I, brethren, could not speak to you as 
■"■ unto spiritual, but as unto carnal. As unto 
little ones in Christ. 

2 I gave you milk to drink, not meat ; for you 
were not able as yet. But neither indeed are you 
now able ; for you are yet carnal. 

3 For, whereas there is among you envying 
and contention, are you not carnal, and walk ac- 
cording to man ? 

4 For while one saith, I indeed am of Paul ; 
and another, I am of Apollo ; are you not men ? 
What then is Apollo, and what is Paul ? 

5 The ministers of him whom you have be- 
lieved ; and to every one as the Lord has given. 

6 I have planted, Apollo watered, but God 
gave the increase. 

7 Therefore neither he that planteth is any- 
thing, nor he that watereth ; but God that giveth 
the increase. 

8 Now he that planteth, and he that watereth, 
are one. And every man shall receive his own 
reward, according to his own labour. 

9 For we are God's coadjutors : you are God's 
husbandry ; you are God's building. 

10 According to the grace of God tb&t is 
given to me, as a wise architect, I have laid the 
foundation ; and another buildeth thereon. But 
let every man take heed how he buildeth there- 
upon. 

11 For other foundation no one can lay, but 
that which is laid ; which is Christ Jesus. 

12 Now if any man build upon this founda- 
tion gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, 
stubble : 

13 Everyman's work shall be manifest; for 
the day of the Lord shall declare it, because it 
shall be revealed in fire ; and the fire shall try 
every man's work, of what sort it is. 

14 If any man's work abide, which he hath 
built thereupon, he shall receive a reward. 

15 If any man's work burn, he shall suffer 
loss ; but he himself shall be saved, yet so as by 
fire. 

16 Know you not that you are the temple of 
God, and that the spirit of God dwelleth in you? 

17 But if any man violate the temple of God, 
him shall God destroy. For the temple of God 
is holy, which you are. 

18 Let no man deceive himself: if any man 
among you seem to be wise in this world, let him 
become a fool that he may be wise. 

19 For the wisdom of this world is foolishness 
with God. For it is written : / will catch the 
wise in their own craftiness. 

20 And again: The Lord knoweth the thoughts 
of the wise that they are vain. 

21 Let no man therefore glory in men. 

22 For all things are yours, whether it be 
Paul, or Apollo, or Cephas, or the world, or life, 
or death, or things present, or things to come ; 
for all are yours : 

23 And you are Christ's ; and Christ is God's. 
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It may scarcely be necessary to remind such of 
our readers as have perused our pages from the 
commencement, that the principal object we had 
in view, in the establishment of such a journal, 
was to bring before our fellow-countrymen a 
fair and candid discussion of those doctrinal dif- 
ferences between the Church of Rome, and the 
Church of England and Ireland, which have too 
often been discussed with an asperity unbecom- 
ing those engaged in the pursuit of truth of any 
kind, and peculiarly unsuited to promote the 
cause of either Christian truth or Chvistian 
charity. 

We have tried, and we trust not without 
success, to remember " That the servant of the 
Lord must not wrangle ; but be mild towards 
all men ; apt to teach; patient; with modesty 
admonishing them that wish the truth ; if, 
peradventure, God may give them repen- 
tance to know the truth." — 2 Timothy ii. 24, 
25, Douay Bible. We say not this in the spirit 
of boasting, nor do we claim any credit for hav- 
ing abstained from using harsh language to those 
from whom we differ in opinion, either in whole 
or in part. 

We merely call attention to the fact, as an 
encouragement to those whose learning and 
talents qualify them to take a part in a contro- 
versy, carried on in a mild and candid spirit, to 
come forward and answer, if they can, any of 
the positions we have already published, or may 
hereafter publish in our periodical. We would 
remind our Roman Catholic friends — and we 
call them so with unaffected sincerity — that it is 
quite as much the duty of Roman Catholics to 
persuade Protestants, by calm reasoning, to adopt 
the tenets of their Church, as it is that of mem- 
bers of the Church of England and Ireland to 
persuade Roman Catholics to give up what Pro- 
testants consider the errors of the Church of 
Rome. Why is it that the Church of England 
so freely and so boldly permits and encourages 
discussion of the points in difference, and allows 
her adherents freely to read on both sides ; and 
that the Church of Rome is so jealous of such 
discussions, and prohibits all books but her own ? 
We rejoice to find that many of our Roman 
Catholic countrymen are beginning to be anxious 
to promote fair and open discussion, and sup- 
port their tenets by manly arguments, as the 
correspondence given in our last and present 
numbers evinces. But we wish that discussion 
to be extended to the whole subject, and con- 
ducted on broad grounds; grappling with our 
strong points, and putting their own views in 
their own language, so as to let Protestants 
know exactly what the Roman Catholic Church 
believes and teaches, and for what reasons. We 
are quite sure that a large number of Protestants 
would peruse any such discussion with fairness 



and deep interest ; and, for ourselves, we must 
again repeat what we asserted in a former num- 
ber, that it is our earnest desire to lay aside all 
prejudices and all party feeling, and applj our- 
selves to seek for truth for both ourselves and 
others, and to embrace it, on whichever side it 
may be found. 

It is jn this spirit, and not that of polemic 
strife, that we now reprint the abstract of a 
challenge which we inserted in our first number, 
and which we believe to be wholly of an unex- 
ceptionable kind. It is, that any priest or bishop 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, or 
England (the more able and learned the better), 
shall not orally, but in print, in our pages, come 
forward and discuss, in a spirit of candour and 
Christian kindness, the whole controversy, not 
hastily, but at full leisure. We do not ask the 
writers publicly to give tlteir names ; so that if 
they fail, no personal disgrace will ensue, and 
their Church need not necessarily suffer; and there 
will, consequently, be the less temptation to 
lose temper, or use harsh language. All we re- 
quire is, that Christian temper shall be preserved 
on both sides ; and where authorities are cited, 
accurate references given to the volume, page, 
and exact edition, that time may not be lost in 
searching for the passages relied on. This we 
engage on our side to do, and have hitherto 
studiously done. 

Should this challenge be accepted in the spirit 
of fair play, in which it is proposed, we cannot 
but think that there is some little chance of in- 
telligent Irishmen being able to decide for them- 
selves which party is in the right, whichever side 
truth may really be on. But should it be still 
declined, intelligent laymen will be at liberty to 
draw their own conclusions as to the true rea- 
sons of such refusal. 



HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE MANNER OF 

APPOINTING BISHOPS IN IRELAND. 
In our last number we proved, from undeniable 
authorities, that, up to the year 1152, when the Pope 
first began to acquire power in the Irish Church, no 
Irish bishop was ever appointed to bis See by the 
Bishop of Rome. 

We propose in this paper to show how Irish bishops 
were appointed from that period (1152) up to the Re- 
formation. 

As, in our last paper, wo quoted only Roman Catholic 
authors and bishops, we shall, in this, quote only 
Roman Catholic laws, passed in Roman Catholic times, 
by kings, lords and commons, who were members of 
the Roman Catholic Church, in full communion with 
the See of Rome. The only exception we thall make 
is to illustrate those laws " from Sir James Ware's 
" History of the Irish Bishops." We admit this book, 
(although Sir James Ware was a Protestant)— 1st, 
because it is compiled from documents passed in Roman 
Catholic times ; 2nd, because it is admitted as an autho- 
rity by all Roman Catholic writers of learning; 3rd, 
because it is the only history of the bishops of Ireland. 

Our first authority is an act passed in the Irish par- 
liament, in the year 145 4, more than 100 years before 
the Reformation, under Queen Elizabeth — 32 Hen. VI., 
ch. 1, Irish Statutes, vol. i., page 15 : — " At the request 
of the Commons, that where divers statutes and ordi- 
nances, as well within the realm of England as within thil 
realm of Ireland, have been made against all them that 
sue provisions to the court of Rome .... this, not- 
withstanding provisions are sued from day to other 

more now than before this time, it is ordained 

and established that from henceforward all the 

acts, ordinances, and statutes, made against the provi- 
sors, as well in England as in Ireland, be had and kept 
in force within this land of Ireland." The act goes on 
to give treble damages (besides a fine) to all who might 
in future be aggrieved by "provisors." 

Now, this word " provision" was the name given to 
a Bull from the Pope, appointing a man to a bishopric 
or benefice; and a "provisor" was a man who claimed 
a bishopric by virtue of the Pope's Bull. 

The Bulls got that name from the Pope undertaking 
in them " to provide" bishops for the vacant sees. 

It appears from this act itself, that it was not the first 
law passed in Ireland on this subject ; for it refers to 
" divers statutes" previously passed in Ireland, and 
enacts that they shall be " kept in force." These pre- 
vious acts are, probably, in the Irish parliamentary 
office, or among the rolls of chancery; but as they 
have never been printed, we are not able to make use 
of them. But this statute also put into force, in Ire- 
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land, all statutes made in England against provisors ; 
and a* theie are printed, we snail give some specimens 
of them. 26th Ed. III., statute 5, eh. 22, was passed in 
the year 1350 — that is, 200 years before the Refor- 
mation. By this law, any one purchasing a "provi- 
sion" to have abbeys or priories in England, " shall . be 
Out of the king's protection. And that a man may do 
with them as of enemies of our sovereign lord the 
king and his realm. And he that offendeth against 
•ucn provisors (that is, injures the persons that get 
themselves so appointed) in body or in goods, or in 
other possessions, shall be excused against all people, 
and shall never be impeached nor grieved for the same, 
at any man's suit." Under this law it was held, that 
any one who killed one of these " provisors" was not 
guilty of murder in the eye of the law, and could -not 
be ptmished for it. This was a law of dreadful and 
unjust severity against the provisors. Yet it continued 
in force until after the Reformation : for the 5th Eliz, 
ch. 1, was the first act that made it unlawful to kill 
41 provisors." 

Statute 6, in the same year, upon "the grievous 
complaints of all the commons of the. realm," against 
the Pope appointing bishops, &c., by provision, enacts, 
that all persons concerned in such appointments shall 
be put in prison, and not delivered until they paid 
Whatever fine the king imposed on them, and also made 
"full renunciation, and find sufficient surety that they 
shall not attempt such things in time to come." 

12 Richd. II., ch. 15, was passed in the year 1388, and 
by it any person going out of the kingdom, to get any 
" provision" from the Pope, is put out of the king's 
protection. 

By the 13th Richd. II., statute 2, ch. 3, any person 
bringing into the realm any sentence of excommunica- 
tion from the Pope against any one, for executing the 
statutes against provisors, Mas to forfeit all his goods, 
and incur " the pain of life and member." 

The act 16th Richd. II., ch. 5, recites that the Pope 
bad excommunicated several bishops in England for 
obeying these laws ; upon which the Commons passed 
this resolution :— " That the said things so attempted be 
clearly against the king's crown and his regally, used 
and approved of the times of all his progenitors;" where- 
upon they, and all the liege commons of the same 
realm, will stand with our said lord the king, and his 
said crown and his regalty in the cases aforesaid, and in 
all other cases attempted against him to lire and to 
die." And it was enacted again, that any person con- 
curring in so offending against the law, "should be put 
out of the king's protection, and forfeit all their 
goods. 

There are some other laws of the same kind, but 
these are enough for our purpose. 

These are the English acts which the Roman Catholic 
parliament of Ireland, peers, bishops, clergy, and commons 
(for the clergy sat in parliament then), 100 years before 
the Reformation, adopted and established as the law of 
Ireland, in the first act which we have given above. ■ And 
the very first words of that act are these — " At the re- 
guest of the commons." It was the Roman Catholic 
representatives of the Roman Catholic people of Ire- 
land, that asked to have these laws solemnly established 
is Ireland! 

In the year 1467, two more statutes were passed 
by the Irish parliament (7 Edward IV., ch. 2 and 3), 
enacting that any man who procured dignities or bene- 
fices by Bulls from the Pope, to hold in commendam, 
should be put out of the king's protection ; and that 
any pardon or licence granted to such persons by the 
king, should be void, unless it were by act of parliament. 
The second of these acts is also " at the request of the 
commons." 

Another act, passed in 1495, near 50 years before 
the first commencement of the Reformation (10 
Henry VII., ch. 5), complains of the " many debates 
and strifes" that bad arisen from the Pope's interfering, 
and says, that " many of the king's true subjects, pre- 
lates and beneficcrs, wrongfully and by strength, be put 
out of their livelihood, and such persons provisors be 
put in their places." So we see it is no new thing to 
have two sets of bishops in Ireland : it was not the Re- 
formation that brought it about; for here we see that, 
60 years before the Reformation ever was heard of, there 
was a set of Irish bishops appointed in Ireland according 
to the laws of the Church and of the kingdom, and the 
Bishop of Rome was making another set of bishops at 
Rome, and sending them over to Ireland, to turn out 
the Irish bishops wrongfully, and by force, out of 
their bishoprics. And to meet this, it was again en- 
acted in that statute, that all acts formerly made 
against provisors, either in England or in Ireland, 
should be " duly and straightly executed," the effect of 
which we have seen, was, that all persons so offend- 
ing should be put out of the king's protection, so that 
they might be dealt with bv every man as open enemies 
in war. 

We see here the spirit and the laws of our Roman 
Catholic forefathers. Roman Catholics as tfcey were, 
it was none of their religion that they must submit to 
every usurpation and tyranny of the Bishop of Rome. 
They knew how important it was to the spirit of Irish 
nationality, that Irish Roman Catholic bishops should 



be appointed tn Ireland. They knew that if the Pope's 
usurpations were once allowed to succeed, there would 
be an end of all liberty and law ; and they resolved to 
resist those usurpations, and to stand together in de- 
fence of the liberty and independence of their Church 
and country. It is for the Irish Roman Catholics now, to 
consider how far they have degenerated, and how far 
they will yet degenerate more, from the spirit of their 
Roman Catholic fathers. Will they now suffer the 
Pope to nominate whoever he pleases to succeed the 
respected Dr. Murray ; or will they insist on a successor 
being elected by Irishmen, and in Ireland ? 

We have only space to give a few brief illustrations 
from Ware. 

The first trace we find of the Pope's interference was 
in the See of Armagh, in the year 1202 or 1203. There 
was an election by the chapter, in which both candi- 
dates, Le Petit and Tichhull, claimed to be rightly elected. 
The Pope often took advantage of such cases, and in this 
he interfered and appointed Eugene M'Gillivider. On 
this the king sent letters to all the bishops of the pro- 
vince, commanding them not to acknowledge Eugene as 
Archbishop of Armagh. Great contests followed, which 
lasted for several years. Two bishops, successively sup- 
ported by the king, both died during the contest. In 
what way it was finally adjusted is not recorded, but 
Eugene got possession of the archbishopric about three 
or four years afterwards, with the king's consent. It is 
probable that he renounced his title under the Pope's 
Bull, and then was allowed by the king to hold it. This 
became a common practice afterwards, when the Pope 
pretended to make an appointment. If the king was 
powerful at the time, he succeeded in keeping in the per- 
son elected by the chapter and confirmed by the king. 
But if the king was not sufficiently powerful thus to vin- 
dicate the law, he sometimes contented himself with al- 
lowing the person nominated by the Pope to renounce 
his Bull, and hold the bishopric under the king. Many 
such documents are still in existence, or on record in 
history. We find this done in the case of Walter Jorse, 
A.B., of Armagh, A. I). 1306, and again in the case of 
Stephen Segrave, A. D., 1322, whose act of renunciation 
is in the Rymcrs Federa, Tom. iv., page 7, in which he 
openly, willingly, and expressively relinquishes all clauses 
in the Pope's Bull prejudicial to the rights and preroga- 
tives of the crown. 

Similar cases, in this and other Sees, are too numerous 
t8 mention. On the other hand, we find cases where the 
person appointed by the Pope was never able to get 
possession at all. Thus, in 1527, Donat O'Fidabra was 
appointed to Armagh, with the royal assent, and at the 
same time one Nicholas, Canon of Armagh, was ap- 
pointed by the Pope's Bull, and was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Tusculum in Italy ; yet Donat was alway 
counted the rightful Archbishop, and no more was heard 
of Nicholas. And when the See was vacant in 1247, 
the king having ndtice that the Pope was about to in- 
terfere, hastened the canonical election, and no more 
was heard of the Pope's appointment. 

Yet the Pope's interference, as the Irish acts of par- 
liament above quoted testify, became constantly more 
frequent; and the kings, from inability to enforce the 
law, or to avoid the trouble of doing so, contented them- 
selves with receiving a renunciation of the Papal ap- 
pointment, and allowed the same person to hold the 
office from themselves. By this means they thought 
that they preserved their right entire ; yet this really 
favoured the Pope's claim, at least he gradually turned it 
to his own advantage ; and this appears to have been the 
reiison that the Irish parliament took away from the 
king the power of granting pardons to those who ac- 
cepted appointments from the Pope ; for when the king 
accepted their renunciation and confirmed them in their 
See, it was legally necessary that he should pardon 
their breach of the law. 

But, all along, the law was as strong against the 
Pope's appointments as it could be. 

We conclude this account of the law, in Roman Ca- 
tholic times, by referring to the act passed in the reign 
of Queen M ary. King Edward the Sixth had promoted 
the Reformation ; but when he died, Queen Mary, who 
was a zealous Roman Catholic, restored the supremacy 
of the Pope as it had existed before. But in the act 
which was passed for that purpose, the Irish parliament 
inserted a clause to this effect, that they did not intend 
to alter any of the rights or prerogatives of the crown 
in past reigns ; and that the Pope should exercise only 
such authority as he could lawfully have exercised 
liefore the Reformation. — 3 & 4 Phil, and Mary, ch. 8, 
sec. 13. So that the acts against provisors remained in 
full force, and the Pope had no power to appoint a 
bishop in Ireland during the reign even of Queen 
Mary. 

And now, on what pretence did the Bishop of Rome 
then strive to violate the laws of this land in Roman 
Catholic times? It was not that the laws of the land 
were contrary to the laws of the Catholic Church ; for 
the law of the Catholic Church had always been, and 
then was, that the bishop should be appointed at home, 
and consecrated by the bishop of the province. 

The Pope's claim was founded on this alone, that he 
chose to say, in opposition to all law, both of the land 
and of the Church, u We have reserved those appointments 



te ourselves !" Our Roman Catholic forefathers knew the 
merits and the objects of this claim, and, therefore, 
they opposed it resolutely, as we have shown. It is for 
their sons to justify or to condemn their conduct, by 
following or forsaking their example. 

In our next number we shall show how the Pope has 
acted in this matter, and how Irish Roman Catholics 
have acted in it, too, from the Reformation to this time 
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READING THE SCRIPTURES. 

We inserted in the last number of this journal 
letter from a Roman Catholic correspondent, Mr. 
Aylmer, on the subject of reading the Scriptures. 
We had not time then to make more than one or two 
passing remarks on his communication ; but we pro-- 
mised to return to the subject on a future occasion, and 
we avail ourselves of the earliest opportunity of doing 
so. 

Mr. Aylmer's letter is important, chiefly on account 
of the strange misrepresentations which it contains of the 
views which we have advocated on the reading and in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures. We are quite sure that 
these misrepresentatious are not wilful; but purely the 
result of unacquaintance with, and misapprehension of 
our views. But when an educated man, like Mr. 
Aylmer, has fallen into these mistakes, we cannot but 
apprehend that they prevail widely among the members 
ot the Church to which he belongs. We, therefore, 
gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity which his 
letter affords us of correcting these erronious notions,, 
by stating, plainly and clearly, what our views are. 

We would commence our remarks, however, by quo- 
ting a sentiment expressed by Mr. Aylmer, in the 
pamphlet referred to in his letter, because it is one 
which does him honour, and of which we highly approve. 
He says — " It (the Bible) shall ever be ' a lamp to my 
feet and a light to my path,' — Psalm cxviii. 105. No. 
change of country or of climate shall rid me of it ; wher- 
ever I may wander, in whatever region I may seek rest 
for the sole of my wearied foot — on the banks of the 
Rhine, the Tiber, or the Arno, it shall be my insepa- 
rable companion." 

We trust, and entertain no doubt, but the writer will 
adhere to this pious resolution ; but we would caution 
our friends from thence deducing a hasty inference, that 
even such men as Mr. Aylmer are , altogether free agents 
in the matter, and beg to remind him that be is not a 
freeman. As a Roman Catholic, he dare not claim the 
Bible as his birthright ; the privilege of reading it has 
been conceded to him by his spiritual superiors ; but the 
same power that granted the privilege may, when it 
pleases, revoke it. In the Church of Rome, the priest- 
hood have, by what we must consider a daring usurpation, 
set up a claim to the exclusive possession of the treasure 
of heavenly wisdom, and they may lock it up, and refuse 
access to it, whenever and to whomsoever they think fit. 
What say the Roman Catholic bishops and vicars apos- 
tolic of Great Britain, as quoted at page 8 of Mr. 
Aylmer's pamphlet ? " There never was a general law 
of the Catholic Church prohibiting the reading of the 
authorized translations of the Scriptures; but consider- 
ing that many, by their ignorance and evil dispositions, 
have perverted the meaning of the sacred text to their 
own destruction, the Catholic Church has thought it 
prudent to make a regulation, that the faithful should 
be guided in this matter by the advice of their 
respective pastors." This means simply that a Roman 
Catholic may read the Bible if his priest allows him ; 
otherwise not. And on what ground do they claim this 
power 1 The ground put forth by the vicars apostolic 
of Great Britain is, " that many by their ignorance and 
evil dispositions have perverted the meaning of the sacred 
text to their own destruction." Now, there is an important 
principle involved in this, which requites to be examined. 
The principle is, that a particular class of persons may 
assume the power of withholding a good gift of God from 
their fellow-creatures, and justify themselves in exer- 
cising it, on the ground that the gift is liable to be 
abused, and that men do, in fact, often abuse it to their 
own destruction. We object to this, as unsound and 
dangerous. God himself, in bis providential dealings 
with men, does not act on this principle. Reason is very 
often abused and perverted by men, to their own and 
other persons' grevious injury ; and yet reason is God's 
gift to us, and one for which we ought to be most thank- 
ful, notwithstanding the awful responsibility which its 
possession entails upon us. The Christian religion has 
been charged by infidels with having been the cause of 
dreadful evils and atrocities ; and they have made this an 
argument to prove that it could not havs come from 
God ; but Christians readily refute this by showing that 
the evils complained of arise from the perversion of the 
true religion by ambitious and ungodly men, and that 
they are not justly chargeable on the religion itself. 
And so, too, with regard to those things %vhich are in our 
own power and which we may therefore do or forbear doing. 
The only true and safe principle to go on is, that we 
should do what is right and our duty, leaving others 
to bear the burden of the responsibility of their own 
conduct or misconduct, and trusting the consequences 



